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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


i i deaths of conspicuous persons have occurred during the 

week. At Fremont, Ohio, on Tuesday, the wife of ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes died, in her 58th year, after a few days’ prostration by 
apoplexy. Few women who have held the position of President’s 
wife have been more thoroughly respected or more widely beloved 
than Mrs. Hayes. She had a sincere and strong character, united 
with a gracious and charming presence, and she strengthened the 
position of her husband, during his term of service, by helping to 
increase the number of his friends, and to diminish the hostility 
of his enemies. 

At his country home, at Donegal, in Lancaster county, on 
Wednesday, ex-Senator Simon Cameron died. He had been seri- 
ously ill but a short time. He was born on the 8th of March, 
1799. To speak of his career with fullness, or with candor, would 
occupy more space than is at command. As to his - political 
methods, history will deal with them in time. As to the qualities 
by which he managed men, retained friends, converted enemies, 
and brought about results, no one will question his natural vigor, 
ability, or innate knowledge of human nature. Living in retire- 
ment since 1879, the close of his years was tranquil, and the pas- 
sage of time contributed to obliterate the memory of old contro- 
versies, and to soothe the temper of criticism. 





On Wednesday the appointment of Mr. William Walter 
Phelps as Minister to Germany was announced from Washington. 
Mr. Phelps had just returned from the Berlin Conference with the 
American copy of the agreement concerning Samoa, and his des- 
ignation as minister follows fitly upon the success achieved in the 
temporary place. Mr. Phelps, as we have had occasion heretofore 
to say, is a man worthy of honor, and competent for high service, 
and his selection for the German mission is very creditable to the 
Administration,—much stronger, indeed, than some others in the 
diplomatic list. 





THE Ohio Republicans held their convention this week, and 
after a brief trial of the strength of other candidates for the Gov- 
ernorship, renominated Governor Foraker for a third term. As 
the term in that State is but two years, his reélection will not give 
him an excessively protracted service, and it seemed to be the 
judgment of the Convention that no other selection would be so 
strong before the people. The contest in Ohio, this year, is an 
important one: the Legislature now to be chosen will elect the 
successor to Mr. Payne in the national Senate. 

Mr. Quay’s agent, Mr. Andrews, nominally Chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, has issued a call, (without a meeting 
of the Committee), for the Pennsylvania Convention to assemble 
at Harrisburg on August 7. There is really no business to be 
done. One candidate is to be named,—State Treasurer ; but as he 
has been designated by the Quay agents, for many weeks past, in 
the person of Mr. H. K. Boyer, Speaker of the lower House of the 
Legislature, the nomination by the Convention is a superfluous 
formality. 





Mr. BATEs, of Delaware, is a thorn in the side of the true-blue 
partisans of Cleveland and Free Trade, although he is an “ out- 
and-out’’? Democrat, and never was anything else. The New 


York Times speaks of him as “ Mr, Bayard’s most bitter foe,” 
which may be taken, we suppose, as indicating how Mr. Bayard 
feels on the subject. The offense of Mr. Bates has been two-fold: 
that after seeing Samoa he thought we ought to show some cour- 
age in behalf of the people there; and that President Harrison, 
for this reason, selected him as a Commissioner to Berlin, 


This 





implied censure on Mr. Bayard’s poor weak policy was nothing 
less than a capital crime, in the eyes of the true-blue, while his 
going to Berlin, as a representative of a more vigorous policy, 
consigned him to the list of the most unpardonable. Whoever 
disapproves of Mr. Bayard and Mr. Cleveland must be a very 
wicked person, of course. 





AN argument of great interest, and involving questions of 
high importance, has taken place this week before the highest 
Court,—Errors and Appeals,—of Delaware. The question at 
issue is the constitutionality of the Delaware law by which a large 
number of citizens are regularly and systematically disqualified 
from voting, and which, in the hands of unscrupulous partisan 
‘“‘ workers ’”—assessors, tax-collectors, etc.,—is made the means of 
accomplishing this in a most unblushing and infamous manner. 
That the law is unconstitutional, as impairing the suffrage right 
which the constitution of Delaware guarantees, is held by Senator 
Higgins and Mr. Edward G. Bradford, while its validity is asserted 
by Senator Gray and Mr. John H. Rodney. A decision is not ex- 
pected for some months, and an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States looms up as probable, whatever the Delaware 
bench may decide. 





SomE of the opposition newspapers have made a good deal 
out of the removal of Judge Sandford from the office of chief just- 
ice of Utah, and the substitution of Judge Zane in his place. It is 
not the removal itself to which they object, although that would 
be thought extremely objectionable in the country from which 
our Mugwumps draw their ideas of civil service réform. They are 
debarred from that by the fact that Mr. Cleveland filled this and 
several other territorial judgeships with his political friends, and 
that he removed Judge Zane to make room for Judge Sandford. 
What they object to is the expression used by Attorney-General 
Miller in his letter to Judge Sandford in which he says: “The 
President has become satisfied that your administration of the of- 
fice is not in harmony with the policy he deemed proper to be 
pursued with reference to Utah affairs.” It said that the Pres- 
ident has no right to have a “ policy” with regard to the judicial 
interpretation of the laws of Congress which govern the Ter- 
ritories. 

This is pure nonsense. Why did Mr. Cleveland select Mr. 
Fuller for Chief Justice of the United States, unless because he 
regarded him as likely to interpret the laws in accordance with 
the ideas of the Democratic party. On this principle every Presi- 
dent has acted from Washington down to Cleveland. And ifa 
President may act on his political convictions in appointing 
judges, he also may act on the same convictions in making remoy- 
als, if he is to make any. We should much prefer to have the 
judges in the Territories given a permanent tenure of office; and 
it would be well if the Presidents were to do that by abstaining 
from removals except for good cause, just as in Philadelphia 
judges not decidedly objectionable are reélected without a con- 
test, whatever party they may represent. But if removals are to 
be made, the very best reason for a removal, except corruption in 
office, is that given by Mr. Miller. 

In this case the policy in question is the more or less rigid en- 
forcement of the laws which seek the suppression of polygamy. 
It is the belief of residents of Utah and the neighboring Territo- 
ries that Judge Sandford has distinguished himself from his prede- 
cessor by greater leniency in the infliction of the penalties pre- 
scribed by the Edmunds law, and his removal has been desired 
for that reason by many Democrats among the “ Gentiles ” of 
Utah. It is certain that much less has been heard of prosecutions 
of the Saints since the changes which resulted from the appoint- 
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ment of Judge Sandford ; and it is also certain that the Demo- 
cratic party, in the North at least, is much less disposed to exer- 
cise rigor against polygamy than is the Republican. The sympa- 
thy of the Saints in the recent and the preceding elections was 
enlisted on the side of the Democrats to an extent which showed 
that they felt there is a Democratic “ policy ” in this matter. 





THE vote on the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution of Rhode Island seems to exhibit a remarkable 
change of mind in the voters of the State. Three years ago Pro- 
hibition was adopted by 15,118 affirmative votes, to 9,230 negative. 
But on Thursday of last week there were 28,449 votes for repeal, 
and only 9,852 for its retention. The increase in the total of 
voters—due partly to the removal of restrictions on the suffrage 
in the meantime,—was 13,958. But if all of these had voted with 
the 9,280 who opposed Prohibition three years ago, this would 
have made only 23,188; and if the vote for Prohibition had re- 
mained undiminished, it would barely have sufficed to repeal the 
amendment, as a three-fifths majority was required for that pur- 
pose. The repeal has won by 5,469 votes in excess of the three- 
fifths required. This is indisputable proof that a very large num- 
ber of voters,—a number counted by thousands,—have become 
satisfied that they made a mistake in voting for Prohibition, as 
that policy has proved a failure in its actual working. This is 
especially noticeable in the civic constituencies. Only Washing- 
ton county, the extreme South-west uf the State, voted for the re- 
tention of Prohibition. The city of Newport, which gave Prohi- 
bition a small majority in 1886, and made an attempt to enforce 
the law, votes 2,121 for its repeal to 362 for its retention. Provi- 
dence, which gave it a much bigger majority, now votes 21,431 for 
repeal and 5,989 for retention. Similar changes are noticeable in 
Lincoln, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, and Warwick, the only places 
populous enough to cast a thousand votes on either side. Every 
one of these voted with the majority in 1886, and still more heav- 
ily with the majority this year. 

This is a much greater blow to the cause of Prohibition than 
its rejection by a State which has had no recent experience of its 
workings. It is especially significant as happening in a State 
which has so large a civic population as Rhode Island. As Mr. 
Brice says, in his “ American Commonwealth,” municipal govern- 
ment is the department of public life in which Americans have 
achieved the least success. And it is on our city governments 
that Prohibition must throw the greatest strain, with the certainty 
of finding it break down under the weight it is not fitted to bear. 





CONNECTICUT is to vote on the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment establishing Prohibition next October. There is not 
the smallest room to doubt what will be the result. The political 
complexion of the State has changed so much since Prohibition 
was established by statute some thirty years ago, and then re- 
pealed two years later, as to make the renewal of that experiment 
as good as impossible. With Connecticut voting in the negative, 
the policy of Constitutional Prohibition will have received ten 
defeats within two years; Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, Oregon, 
West Virginia, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island being the other nine. 

Such a series of rebuffs cannot but dishearten those who re- 
gard this as the only remedy for the evils attending the sale of 
intoxicants. Of course there are people who so walk by faith as 
to hold fast, just as there are men in this country who still are 
“‘ Green-backers,” and belong to no other party. But the average 
man does not want to work a tread-mill which grinds out no- 
thing, and when he finds he cannot accomplish anything on one 
line, he naturally seeks another. We find some strong friends of 
the policy of Prohibition, who say that nothing but a decisive fail- 
ure of Restrictive license can revive the Prohibition issue. They 
are content to wait and see the outcome of that experiment, in 
the faith that a decade or two will settle the question one way or 
another, They think it will be a failure, and that when the 





country has become thoroughly impatient of it, it will be swept 
away and Prohibition will take its place. 





A GOVERNMENT report shows that the aggregate of deposits 
in the Savings Banks on the last day of June last was $1,364,196,- 
550 and the number of depositors 3,838,291,—an increase of 822,- 
336 in depositors, and of $290,901,595 in deposits within a year. 
Could we add to this the savings represented by the accumula- 
tions of our beneficiary and building associations, the total proba- 
bly would be doubled ; and all but a small amount is the property 
of people who are dependent on their own exertions for a living, 
and most of it is owned by the wage-earners of America. These 
figures alone are enough to refute the often repeated statement that 
“‘ while the rich are growing richer the poor are growing poorer,’’— 
a statement easily accounted for when we remember the weakness 
of our human nature in having its attention fixed on a few great 
bulks of property, while the aggregate of small fortunes escapes 
notice. All the great fortunes of America probably do not aggre- 
gate half a billion of dollars; and by the first of July approach- 
ing there will be three times that amount in the savings banks of 
America. 

The same report shows that on the supposition of there being 
60,018,000 residents of the United States, the national debt 
amounts to $17.71 a head, and the annual revenue of the national 
government to $6.32 a head. of which $4.47 is required for other 
expenses than the service of the debt. Of this revenue $3.47 is 
collected in duties on imports and $2.07 in internal revenue taxes. 
The abolition of the latter, therefore, would leave an annual de- 
ficit of about $60,000,000. We agree with Bradstreet’s that this es- 
timate of our population is too small, and therefore all these are 
figures a trifle too large. It is calculated from the votes cast in 
recent elections that Philadelphia’s increase will bring the city up 
to nearly a million and a quarter. 





As Mr. George’s clever pamphlet resulted in the formation of 
a new semi-socialist sect or party, so a novel by a young New Eng- 
lander—“ Looking Backward ”’ by Mr. Edward Bellamy—has led 
to the organization of a still newer party, which goes a good deal 
more than half-way towards Socialism. In Mr. Bellamy’s view the 
State has the responsibility of securing to every man a competent 
support, and it is the business of society to prevent individuals 
from so using their cleverness as to accumulate more than a suf- 
ficiency of wealth. How much is needed to constitute “a com- 
fortable existence ” and how much is more than a “ sufficiency of 
wealth,” we do not learn from the reports we have seen of the 
utterances of Mr. Bellamy and his disciples, Col. T. W. Higginson 
being one of these. On these points they may be quite clear ; but 
we do seriously object to their abusing the name “ Nationalist ” 
to designate the new party. That name stands for a great cause, 
with which these theories have nothing to do; and in the name of 
Mazzini and of Kossuth we protest against this desecration of an 
honorable term to help to float this last fledgling of socialist fer- 
ment. 

In his Boston address Mr. Bellamy made much of trusts as 
the natural outcome of the competitive system. They are just as 
much a revolt against that system as are Mr. Bellamy’s own the- 
ories. His plans indeed amount to no more than the proposal to 
convert the whole country into one big trust, with all the tyran- 
nical powers of the Trust carried to the highest potency, and an 
end put to all personal liberty. 





THE Connecticut legislature adjourned without passing the 
law to introduce the Australian Ballot system, although it framed 
or erected a substitute, designed to secure more perfectly a secret 
vote. This leaves Maine and Massachusetts the only New Eng- 
land States which have decided to experiment with the Australia 
plan. In Massachusetts the first voting under the new method 
will occur, and there is a very lively interest in other States as to 
its success or failure. The friends of the experiment have organ- 
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ized a Ballot Reform League to see that the law gets a fair chance. 
We had thought it was so perfect in its self-acting qualities as not 
to stand in need of any outside support of this kind. But the ex- 
perience of many Philadelphia voters on the 18th of June seems 
to show that State machinery may need a little supervision. It 
was the duty of the State officials to furnish at every voting place 
printed ballots both for and against the two amendments to the 
Constitution then defeated. Of course there was no lack of such 
ballots on the Prohibition issue, and there was an abundant sup- 
ply of ballots favorable to the Suffrage amendment. But as the 
city politicians of both parties were deeply interested in the adop- 
tion of that amendment, it was found very hard if not impossible 
to obtain adverse ballots; and had it not been so the majority of 
92,000 for its adoption in this county, would not have been ob- 
tained. It is quite conceivable that situations might arise under 
the Australian system which would prove equally embarrassing to 
voters who dissented from the leaders of both parties. 





In Dr. Wayland’s “ Political Economy” as first published, 
there is an argument to prove that the United States was making 
a serious mistake in attempting to make cutlery for home use, in- 
stead of buying it from English makers, Thanks to the refusal 
to listen to this short-sighted kind of Political Economy, American 
invention has so improved the methods of manufacturing cutlery 
that it has been cheapened to the whole world. At first our pro- 
ducers confined their attention to making the cheaper grades, but 
of late they have been adapting their methods to the finer, with 
great success, so as to get control of the home market and also to 
beat England in markets abroad, which she has held for decades 
past. In this they were very much aided by the conservatism of 
Birmingham and Sheffield, which insist on making cutlery after 
just the patterns used when Queen Victoria was young. As a con- 
sequence even in the British colonies there is nothing left them 
but the prestige of their name; and the superiority of American 
makes in both quality and design threatens to deprive them of 
that. Anu American who went into the most famous of the Birm- 
ingham houses found they were filling orders with American scis- 
sors, because “ nobody will have anything else, now.”’ 





THE middle of June is preéminently the Commencement sea- 
son, and this year there has been fully the usual amount of inter- 
est in the doings of our higher institutions of learning. We may 
remark on the much larger space given in our Philadelphia news- 
papers to the exercises of other and distant institutions than to those 
of our own University. Thus newspaper after newspaper comes 
with the report of the baccalaureate sermons preached at Princeton, 
Harvard, Yale, and other universities, while only one of them dis- 
covered that there was any such thing in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. And one newspaper proprietor signalizes his interest in 
home institutions by offering a prize to the Philadelphian student 
who shall pass the most creditable examination for admission into 
Princeton. 

The most notable changes in the staff of the colleges this vear 
are the resignation of Dr. Edward H. Magill from the presidency of 
Swarthmore, and the election of Prof. E. A. Andrews of Cornell 
to the presidency of Brown. Dr. Magill is in his sixty-fifth 
year, and has not enjoyed as good health of late as formerly. So 
he has decided to ask relief from the worries of administration, 
while he still retains the duties of his chair as professor. Certainly 
Swarthmore can look back with satisfaction and gratitude on the 
years of his service ; and the interests of education at large in this 
commonwealth have been greatly benefitted by Dr. Magill’s in- 
itiative and watchfulness. 

Next to Pres. Walker, of all the visitors at the meeting of the 
American Economic Association, it was Prof. Andrews of Cornell, 
who made the most marked personal impression. He is a gradu- 


ate of Brown, and served in the army before Richmond. Since 
that experience, he has studied for the Baptist ministry, has been 
professor in three institutions, and goes back to his Alma Mater as 





her chief officer with the reputation of an able, successful teacher, 
and as possessing just the personal qualities needed in a college 
president. 





WE rejoice to see the prompt refutation of the charges of neg- 
lect and cruelty brought against Gen. Armstrong as manager of 
the Hampton School for Indian and Negro children. The Gen- 
eral’s own reply was decisive, as it went into every detail, showing 
that some of the matters complained of had been rectified years 
ago, and that the rest never had any foundation in fact. But this 
was followed up by letters from sundry visitors of the school, in- 
cluding Miss “ Gail Hamilton,” which bore the most gratifying 
testimony to the excellence and the humanity of the management. 
Gen. Armstrong has given his life to a noble work, and one in 
whose success he has no selfish interest of any kind. He isa man 
whose reputation should be sacred in the eyes of his countrymen, 
as are those of Dr. Howe, Dorothea Dix, or Clara Barton. We 
have been at times obliged to dissent from him on points of public 
policy, but always with the highest respect for his character. 





THE Anti-Jesuit movement in the Ontario province of Can- 
ada has got so far as to materialize in a big convention, which has 
organized an Equal-Rights Association for the purpose of putting 
an end to the privileges enjoyed by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the province of Quebec. It seems to us that the agitation for 
that purpose should be begun by the disaffected citizens of the 
province, whereas this Association is outside it. The Dominion 
government has no power to dispossess the Roman Catholic 
Church of the tithes and other privileges conveyed to it by British 
government as the reward, if not the price, of its loyalty in 1777. 
The provincial government might be able to do so; but so long as 
a decisive majority of the people of Quebec are devoted to the 
Church in question, there is very little chance of the power being 
exercised. 

Should the question of abolishing the tithes of Quebec ever be- 
come a practical one, there will be a struggle between English and 
American ideas as to the right way of proceeding. In English 
view, tithes are an estate in the land conveyed by the nation to the 
church, and are not to be conveyed to the land-owner by simple 
cessation of collection. And the present right to receive any in- 
come from the tithes is a vested right, which must be compensated 
to the individual. The American right is that a tithe is a tax lev- 
ied upon the people for a purpose not properly within the objects 
of taxation, and therefore to be abolished without any reserve on 
the part of the State, or any compensation to vested interests. 





In the course of Mr. Gladstone’s tour through the Cornish 
district of England, he made use of some expressions which 
seemed to indicate a willingness to solve the Irish problem by es- 
tablishing a sort of federalism within the United Kingdom. This 
proposal seems to have aroused a very lively spirit of opposition 
within the Liberal party, as well as of criticism from the Tories. 
Nor is this at all unreasonable. Systems of government must be 
grown, not made. They are not so much like a suit of clothes, as 
like the shell of the lobster. Federalism grew in America out 
of the feelings and experiences of the American people. There 
is no such situation to call for its establishment in the British 
Islands. It is not what Ireland asks for. It would not be of the 
least use to her to be endowed with the rights of an American 
State inside a federal government. What she needs is to have 
restored the powers of which she was robbed in 1801, and which 
were all the powers of a free and sovereign nation, united only 
by the crown to Great Britain. The Home Rule bill of 1886 went 
a much longer way towards the restoration of those powers than 
would any modification of federalism, and that bill falls short of 
the needs of the situation to an extent which makes it impossible 
to regard it as more than a first step in the right direction. It 
never could be a finality. 

Multitudes of Liberals who are quite willing to have the 
Irish Parliament restored with something like its old powers, will 
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not agree to associate with that a proposal for the relaxation 
of the union which binds all parts of Great Britain into a solid 
political system. And the Irish must recognize the fact that the 
wider the extension of the Home Rule proposal, the smaller the 
amount of liberty for Ireland it will embrace. 





BETWEEN Germany, Austria, and Italy, it seems as if Switzer- 
land might have to fight again for its independence. These coun- 
tries have virtually put forward a claim to set aside the autonomy 
of the Swiss Republic, and to establish on Swiss soil a foreign po- 
lice for the suppression of Dynamitard conspiracies against their 
own governments. Naturally, the Swiss object to the proposal, 
declaring their entire competence to deal with the Red factions 
without the aid of either police or spies from abroad. And they 
produce evidence that the persons employed in an underhand 
way by the German government for this purpose had been active 
in inciting violence among those whom they had been spying 
upon. There is no doubt that France will give support to Switzer- 
land in this juncture, and probably Russia will follow the lead of 
France out of dislike of Germany. But England under Tory rule 
is committed on the other side, and Lord Salisbury makes no se- 
cret of his sympathy with the demands of Germany. Still we do 
not look for a new battle of Sempach at the foot of the Alps. 





THE new Christian nationalties of the Balkan Peninsula are 
the only European peoples which act on Free Trade principles in 
the matter of shipping. Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Czernagora, 
and Greece do nothing to promote either ship-building or ship- 
owning among their citizens. Of course Switzerland, as having 
no sea-coast, is equally inactive in the matter. But the other 
twelve European nations all have legislated to promote either one 
or both of these industries. Thus Turkey, which has no money 
to spend on subsidies, allows timber to be cut in the government’s 
forests for the building of ships to carry the Turkish flag. The 
lowest encouragement is the duty of ten per cent. on ships of 
foreign build when transferred to the flag of Sweden or Norway. 
Next to that comes the remission of duties on ship-building mate- 
rials by Austria-Hungary. All the rest pay subsidies to steam- 
ship lines, and France, Italy, pay large subsidies both to ship- 
builders and to owners of steamship lines. England pays sub- 
sidies under the form of mail-payments to a greater extent than 
any other power; and her payments are supplemented by those 
of her colonies. The United States in this respect stands on a 
level with Austria-Hungary, which has but one sea-port of im- 
portance. 





A LETTER to the Denver Republican givesa very good account 
of the railroad system of India. The country is covered with a 
net-work of 16,000 miles of road. Although it is as far from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta as from New York to Denver, there are several 
lines connecting the two cities, and others run up to the foot of 
the Himalayas or down towards Cape Comorin. A great drawback 
in the construction of the roads is the white ant, which lives on 
dead wood, but is kept off ties actually in service by the jar of the 
trains. On his account the telegraph poles are of iron, generally 
hollow tubes. As the roads pay for labor from three to five cents 
a day, the cost of management is very low. For the same reason 
the fares have to be put low for the common people. The third- 
class passenger pays at the rate of ten cents for going thirty-two 
miles, so that a day’s wages will carry a laborer between ten and 
sixteen miles. In the first-class cars the charge is two and a half 
cents a mile. Were the cheap labor of India employed throughout 
the construction of these roads, the fares could be put as low pro- 
portionally as in England or America, where no man would think 
of paying a day’s wages for ten miles of transportion. But every 
bit of metal work of the roads, from rails and telegraph poles to 
locomotives, is made in England and taken out to India, Al- 
though India has millions of tons of good iron ore lying on the 
surface of the country and unlimited supplies of good coal be- 





neath it, not a ton of iron is smelted, and the whole business of 
railroad construction is managed for the benefit of English iron- 
men. And, as this correspondent notices, nearly all these roads 
are under government control, many having been built directly 
by the government, while others were constructed under a govern- 
ment guarantee of dividends. It is not therefore, merely a private 
matter that every kind of supply is bought in Great Britain. It 
is part of the system by which India has been robbed of her 
wealth and prosperity for the benefit of the country which controls 
her destinies. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YorK. 

7 was said last week that the trust stocks had been compara- 

tively quiet. They had, but they have fully made up for it 
since by a burst of phenomenal activity, accompanied by the wild- 
est fluctuations in price. There have been days when it seemed 
there was no market for anything but trust stocks, railroad shares 
being quite neglected. It was something new for Wall street, but 
it is a sight the Street will get used to seeing occasionally, because 
the industrial stocks have come to stay, their number will be 
added to from time to time according to the industrial progress of 
the country, and the trading in them will gradually get elimi- 
nated from it the gambling element which of necessity pre- 
ponderates now. They will form an important department of 
the market, and sometimes speculation will run mainly in the in- 
dustrial department and sometimes in the transportation depart- 
ment, that is, railway shares; and there will be nothing singular 
in this, as there is now, so that Wall street is puzzled and made 
uneasy by the sight of it. 

Some time or other we shall get to know something about 
these stocks, or the properties they represent. Itcan’t be said that 
Wall street knows it now. It is not even known how much stock 
there is outstanding—that is, not in every case. Cotton Oil stock 
is still an uncertain quantity, except to those who have charge of 
the company’s books. It is understood to be about $42,000,000. 
It has been dealt in on the Exchange several years, but the aver- 
age broker could not tell you how much the capital stock is; and 
as to how much the annual earnings are, they are profound mys- 
teries to outsiders. An inquiry on this matter is usually answered 
with something like: “I hear, or they say, they are earning 5 per 
cent. on their stock.’”’. “How much stock is there?” “ Don’t 
know.” 

This is an unsatisfactory state of things, which will certainly 
be some day brought toan end. Of Sugar Trust stock it is semi- 
officially stated there are $50,000,000. The point about this stock 
which has rushed it to the front is that the holder of it getsa 
check every quarter for 2} per cent., and in addition to this, he re- 
cently received an extra dividend of 8 per cent. in stock. Aslong 
as the dividends come right along, the general run of investors are 
willing to receive with unquestioning faith the assurances that the 
Trust is making piles of money. How much or how little it is 
making, is known to Mr. Henry Havemeyer anda few others, and 
that is all. Furthermore, it is all anybody seems to care, while 
the dividends are paid. 

Lead Trust, the newest comer in the speculative arena, is a 
nebulous body so far as the amount of stock is concerned. It 
started at about $28,000,000, according to one set of alleged in- 
siders, and at $32,000,000, according to another; what it is now, 
one can only guess, and wildly guess. There is some talk about 
it being $60,000,000. But probably the managers of the concern, 
who are Standard Oil people, would say they do not themselves 
know exactly what the stock is yet, because the Trust is still in 
the process of formation. Ever since the shares were dealt in on the 
Exchange, new companies or firms have from time to time been 
coming into the Trust, each on terms different from the other, but 
each increasing the amount of certificates representing the prop- 
erty in the Trust ; and it is understood that negotiations for one or 
two lead mills still outside of it, are in progress, so that the stock 
is ae in quantity and must grow more until the last mill is 
taken. 

Chicago Gas Trust is really such only in name, it being an in- 
corporated company, and furnishing information of its operations 
in the regular way. It will come some day that those various in- 
dustrial concerns, and others whose stocks are yet to be created 
and to find their way to the Stock Exchange, will have to furnish 
reasonably full information to the investing public about their 
operations. There are all sorts of objections to this now, and 
Pp ausible reasons why such information should not be made pub- 
ic; but all these will disappear before the logic of facts. In the 
old times of speculation, the dealings in railroad shares were as 
much of a blind gamble as are the dealings in Trust stocks now, 
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so meagre were the reports the railroad companies furnished. 
Most of the buying and selling in the streets was done on 
“points.” This changed with the increase in the volume of se- 
curities dealt in. The interests involved were too large to be 
operated exclusively on points from insiders. Buyers and sellers 
insisted on having reports, whether they understood them or not ; 
and they were right, for it does not require that every man into 
whose hands a railroad report, or set of accounts, is put should be 
able to thoroughly master it. Let the copies be sufficiently scat- 
tered, and they are soon in the hands of the few who can work 
the problem out, and the meat of the thing, the real essential 
facts which buyers and sellers want to}know, promptly becomes 
common property. 

It will be so with the Trust stocks. Managers will be forced 
to furnish the investing and speculating public with the informa- 
tion it will call for, or they will find that nothing but heavy own- 
ership of stock will enable them to hold their places. Men who 
have bought will organize opposition movements to drive them 
out, and put in a set of directors more in accord with popular 
progress. The chief objection now urged against these industrial 
concerns giving information of their operations is, that ‘it would 
supply their rivals with the means of hurting them. This is not 
a valid reason where a Trust has practically no rivals, and the 
chief reason for forming a Trust combination is to secure economy 
and efficiency, and the great economy is found in doing away with 
the maintenance of costly separate establishments. 

The wildest gambling of the week has been in lead and sugar, 
but while the former has moved single points the latter has gone 
by tens, or pretty near to it. One and two per cent. between sales, 
both up and down, has not been an uncommon occurrence in the 
wild trading in Sugar stock. It shot up rapidly, and just as rap- 
idly came down again, making a range of ten to twelve per cent. 
in a few days. After being quoted at 126, it sold at 113 two days 
after. How long this desperate style of trading is to be kept up, no 
one can tell; but the usual experience in the street is that the 
Monte Carlo business does not last long. The stock gets distrib- 
uted and the market becomes close, as for other leading specula- 
tives, or people get scared and refuse to trade in the stock. It 
depends on the intrinsic merit of the property which this is to 
be. In the case of Sugar Trust, it will assuredly in the end take 
its place in the market as a regular trading stock like St. Paul, or 
Lackawanna, or Western Union. 

About the same may be said of the future of lead. Some 
large operators have evidently just completed a bull turn in it, as 
it was rushed up with railroad speed from 32, and struck 35 on 
Tuesday morning in a grand blaze of fireworks carefully arranged 
to go off right at the opening. This was done to sell on, and the 
price receded from the top figure with great celerity. 








AN ERA THAT IS NEW. 


HE death of the elder Cameron coincides in time with the ef- 
facement of his son and successor as a factor in Pennsyl- 
vania politics. The two events thus mark the close of the Cam- 
eron regime. It has existed for more than thirty years,—since 
that day in 1857 when Simon Cameron, by the support of the 
three deserting Democrats in the Legislature, beat Mr. Forney for 
the United States Senate, and came to the front of the Republican 
organization in Pennsylvania. 

These events, we say, mark the close of the old era. Upon 
what new one do we enter? The incapacity of the present Sena- 
tor Cameron to rule and manage, to cajole and coerce, as his 
father had done, has been long since proved, and from it has re- 
sulted his present subordination to other powers. And it is these 
other powers, to which he is captive, that are most conspicuous 
in Pennsylvania, to-day. Are they the successors to the Cameron 
regime? Are we to have them as the ruling force, the type and 
pattern, of the future of the State? Is it to be an era of Quayism, 
now, as it was of Cameronian direction and control so long ? 

It is not the present purpose to discuss these questions in de- 
tail, or to analyze fully the reasons why we answer them in the 
negative. We choose to regard it as impossible, from the nature 
of the case, that this Commonwealth can be ruled by such influ- 
ence as that which the junior Senator exerts, or by such means as 
are the source of his influence. Mr. Quay cannot set up anew the 
political power which has ceased to exist ; he cannot replace the 
Cameron rule with his own. He may win, by skill of manipula- 
tion, a temporary control, and he may have this strengthened for 








a time by the fatuity of a National Administration, but it is be- 
yond the nature of things that such control can be lasting. The 
seeds of its dissolution are sown with those of its success. 

The State therefore stands at the outset of a newera. It 
will be a changed, it may be a beiter, time. There is the oppor- 
tunity, now, to place the public standards on higher ground. 
There is the opportunity to make ideas take the place of intrigues, 
and statesmanship that of jobbery. Old reproach may be wiped 
out by new deserving. Servility may give way to independ- 
ence, and cowardice to courage. Pennsylvania may be made to 
stand in the family of States as one serving a higher ideal than 
that of material gain and partisan advantage. It may appear as 
of those who hold up the palladium of the Nation’s honor, and 
who lead the march of the Republic out of darkness into light. 

With these opportunities, with the way clear for changed 
conditions, what will the men of Pennsylvania do? Will they rise 
to the new duty? Will they see in the new situation the call to 
new action? There are men of courage and of elevated purpose, 
who have long seen and lamented the degradation of the Com- 
monwealth. Are they content to see it continue degraded? Are 
they not, rather, ready to take up the discharge of their duty to 
their State, pressing forward to show that it, too, has sons who 
love its history, see its greatness, and cherish its honor? 








PROHIBITION AND ANTI-PROHIBITION, IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


om vote in Pennsylvania on the question of Constitutional 

Prohibition is worth examination. While the decision 
against the proposed Amendment seems so emphatic as to put the 
subject outside of practical consideration, it is to be noted that this 
majority is made up in special localities—the great cities, and the 
German counties. The total of the adverse majority is 189,020, 
and more than the whole of this is found in ten counties, as fol- 
lows: 








County Majority 
Philadelphia, (City), . . . 92,195 
Allegheny, (Pittsburg, etc.), . F 26,188 
Berks, (City of Reading; German), 19,209 
Bucks, (Partly German), - d 2 7 4,320 
Lancaster, (City of Lancaster; Largely German), 10,981 
Lebanon, (Largely German), ; 4 P - 5,259 
Lehigh, (Largely German), . 9,925 
Montgomery, (Partly German), 9,720 
Northampton, (Largely German, ) 8,166 
York, (Largely German), . . 5,066 

Majority in 10 Counties, 191,029 
Total Majority in State, 189,020 
Prohibition Majority, Remaining 57 Counties, . 2,009 


The characteristics of these ten counties are familiar, of 
course, to those acquainted with the pepulation of Pennsylvania. 
They form two simple classes,—the great cities of the State, one 
in the extreme east, and one in the west; and eight other coun- 
ties, lying in a compact group in the south-eastern section of the 
State. The cities we do not need to describe; the eight counties 
are dominated in this instance by a single element,—their German, 
or ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch” people. If any one will take the map 
he will perceive that these counties have for their centre, as they 
have for their type, the great county of Berks, whose people are 
almost purely German in their origin. To the west and south of 
Berks lie Lebanon, Lancaster, and York, to the east and south lie 
Lehigh and Northampton, and the German townships of Bucks 
and Montgomery. The population of this whole region is almost 
of one character. Its temper and habits are substantially the 
same. As voters these people have always been jealous of their 
personal rights, and fearful of the infringements of what they re- 
gard as sumptuary legislation. The opposition to the Amendment 
in Berks is both intense and overwhelming: the adverse majority 
of the county is proportionately more than twice as great as that 
of Allegheny, and fifty per cent. greater than that of Philadelphia. 
The adverse majority in the latter seems immense, but if it had 
been as much in proportion as that of Berks it would have been 
150,000. 

"Having thus considered the ten counties whose votes defeated 
the Amendment, we may turn to observe in detail the striking 
fact that of the remaining 57 counties, a majority, 29, voted for 
the Amendment, and that their aggregate majority is 2,009 
greater than that of the other 28. The State, it seems, outside of 
the two great cities and the German community, would have put 
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the Amendment into the Constitution. Indeed there was but one 
other county besides the ten particularly mentioned above which 
gave a large majority against the Amendment, this being Schuy]l- 
kill, which adjoins Berks on the north, and has a population 
largely of miners, with some Germans. Its majority was 12,310. 

Omitting Schuylkill, no other county gave a large majority 
against the Amendment. The highest is that of Luzerne, and it 
falls below that of Mercer, on the other side. Arranging the 56 
counties in the two columns to which they belong, their majorities 
may be conveniently compared :— 


For. AGAINST. 
County Majority County Majority 
Mercer, . ; 3,856 Luzerne, $ j c 
Crawford, ; 3,504 Erie, . . e P 3,801 
Venango, 6 3,502 Dauphin, . . . 3,675 
Bradford, ; 3,412 Carbon, ; = F 2,362 
Fayetie, . . 3,005 Lackawanna, . é 2,165 
Lawrence, . 2,896 Monroe, . ‘ ‘ 1,615 
Susquehanna, . 2,476 Cambria, . : R 1,432 
Butler, . ‘ 2,424 Snyder, . . ‘ 1,395 
Indiana, . . 2,299 Somerset, . F . 1,372 
Blair, : ‘ 2,284 Adams, F ‘ ‘ 1,338 
Washington, . 2,007 Franklin, . ‘. : 1,309 
Centre, . ‘ 1,935 Columbia, . . 1,241 
Chester, . > 1,692 Lycoming, . ; ‘ 1,125 
Jefferson, . : 1,624 Delaware, . ‘ ‘ 1,056 
Clearfield, ‘ 1,582 Bedford, . - 5 849 
Beaver, . ‘ 1,530 Elk, . ‘ ° x 752 
Clarion, . _ 1,460 Pike, . ° ‘ ‘ 709 
Wyoming, 1,218 Northumberland, . 663 
Tioga, ‘ ‘ 1,076 Cumberland, . . 643 
McKean, . ‘ 996 Fulton, . ° 5 613 
Warren, . ° 859 Montour, :. ‘ ; 422 
Mifflin, . ‘ 700 Perry, ‘ ‘ : 306 
Huntington, . 595 Sullivan, . ‘ . 294 
Forest, . ° 429 Wayne, , ° ° 249 
Greene, . A 312 Armstrong, s . 175 
Union, . " 193 Juniata, . . je 94 
Cameron, . 139 Clinton, . ‘ . 46 
Westmoreland, 108 
Potter, . F 29 


The Prohibition counties, except Chester, lie along the Ohio 
and New York line, and in the mountain regions. They are 
mainly agricultural, yet, curiously enough, some of them have a 
large element of miners, iron-workers, and artisans. Fayette, 
for example, is extensively devoted, now, to the iron and coal in- 
dustries, yet it gives over three thousand majority for the Amend- 
ment. So, also, Tioga, Bradford, Clearfield, Centre, and other 
counties, have important mining industries; and Beaver, Blair, 
Lawrence, and Mercer have large shops and factories; while the 
region of the oil production, from Butler northward to McKean, 
is actually “ solid ” for Prohibition. ; 

That the Republican party in the rural counties furnished the 
bulk of the support for the Amendment is of course very plain ; 
as, indeed, the fact was well known, in advance. Of the twenty- 
nine counties in the affirmative, twenty-five are Republican and 
only four Democratic, while of the thirty-eight in the negative, 
twenty-two are Democratic and only four Republican. Yet it is 
also true that of the ten counties which made up the majority, 
(as shown above), the Republican ones,—Philadelphia, Alle- 
gheny, Lancaster, Lebanon, and Montgomery,—gave 144,343 or 
75 per cent.fof the whole, leaving but 25 per cent. to the Demo- 
cratic counties,—Berks, Bucks, Lehigh, Northampton, and York. 
It is, undoubtedly, very true that if the Republican party had 
been unitedly in favor of Prohibition, it could have carried the 
Amendment, with the help of the many Democrats that favored 
the measure. That there are such Democrats is perfectly shown 
by the majorities thrown by such counties as Venango, Fayette, 
Centre, Clearfield, Clarion, and Greene, all of which are either 
Democratic or closely divided. The result in Greene, for example, 
is remarkable. ac 

Among the conclusions to be formed from these details, in con- 
nection with the general subject, are naturally these: (1) Taking 
the State as a whole, it is emphatically opposed to Constitutional 
Prohibition ; (2) this opposition majority, however, comes entirely 
from the two great cities, and a compact group of German communi- 
ties ;(3) if the question had been Statutory Prohibiton, the majority 
would have been smaller; (4) a large part of the State, represent- 
ing its average elements of occupation, race origin, and politics, is 
in favor of Prohibition ; (5) presuming that the question of legisla- 
tion in some form will continue to be agitated, it is evident that 
Local Option, if not Statutory Prohibition, would be within the 
limits of consideration. 

It may be remarked, as bearing on the question whether the 
agitation is likely to be earnestly continued, that the counties 
which have now voted for the Amendment are very nearly the 


‘same that supported Statutory Prohibition in 1854. Of the twen- 


ty-nine counties which now vote affirmatively, twenty-four voted 
the same way then. In thirty-five years their majority has not 





changed its mind on this question. If we consider, too, the addi- 
tional force which the general Temperance movement has gained 
in the meantime, and especially the activity of the organizations 
of women in its behalf, it will be safe to conclude that the whole 
subject is certain to demand continued attention, and to hold a 
conspicuous place in the lists of proposed legislation. - 

J. 








ORIENTAL NOTES. 


os Eighth International Congress of Orientalists will assemble 
at Stockholm and Christiania from the 2d to the 14th of 
September, under the presidency of the king of Sweden. The 
programme presents a variety of intellectual and other treats. 
Membership can be secured by addressing Dr. Cyrus Adler, U.S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. The fee, $4, entitles per- 
sons desiring to attend to all the privileges of the Congress. Per- 
sons not desiring to attend, Colleges and Libraries, etc., will se- 
cure by subscribing a full set of the Transactions of the Congress, 
When offered for sale the Transactions usually bring more for 
each volume than the price of the subscription. A number of 
American learned bodies have sent special delegates to the Congress, 


To the May Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
Rev. A. Lowy contributes a very improbable etymology of Dames- 
hek (Damascus) assuming that Darmeshek, found in II. Chronicles, 
is an older form and means a “locality for refreshing drink.” 
Forms with inserted r are usually later. There is also from the 
pen of Dr. Lowy an article on the Elohistic and Jehovistic proper 
names of men and women in the Bible. Rev. C. J. Ball translates 
and comments on some Nebuchadnezzar inscriptions. Prof, Au- 
gust Kisenlohr, of Heidelberg, describes some Egyptian antiq- 
uities at Brussels usually passed over by scholars. Dr. Wiede- 
mann continues his study of the legends concerning the youth of 
Moses. Dr. Bezold publishes a restoration of the important cun- 
eiform text containing a “ List of Officials,” and there are notes 
— Jacob-el and Joseph-el from Le Page Renouf and Dr. Neu- 

auer. 

Consul E. J. Smithers informs the Department of State 
that there are now Military and Naval schools at Tien-tsin, China. 
The former has been in operation five years, has 150 pupils, and 
has already graduated one class. It has four German professors, 
and instruction is given in the German and Chinese languages. 

Dr. F. Hirth has published in the Journal of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society a paper on The Oriental Col- 
lege of China, a school for the study of Asiatic Languages, 
founded early during the Wing dynasty. 

The last number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
contains an index to the entire ‘‘ New Series.” 

There is a note by Dr. Charles Waldstein in the London 
Athenzum of June 8th which will no doubt attract much atten- 
tion. Dr. Waldstein states that recently while in Constantinople 
he was shown photographs by Hamdy Bey of the sarcophagi dis- 
covered some time since at Sidon, and he is of opinion that the 
discovery is one of the most important made in this century, and 
moreover that excepting the Elgin marbles, and the Hermes of 
Praxiteles at Olympia, ‘‘ no works of ancient Greek art have been 
found of greater artistic interest and merit.’”’ One of the sar- 
cophagi contains a portrait of Alexander. Hamdy Bey does not 
positively assert that this is the tomb of Alexander, but Dr. Wald- 
stein thinks he will be justified in pointing to the possibility of 
such being the case. 

On April 3d last, Dr. James Grant-Bey, of Cairo, delivered a 
lecture in his museum describing the robbing and burning of the 
same in August, 1888. Dr. Grant, who has resided in Egypt for 
almost twenty-five years, had devoted much time to gathering a 
collection illustrative of the history of Egypt, ancient and mod- 
ern. This collection was open to his friends on Wednesday even- 
ing, it being his custom to hold informal talks at that time. The 
thieves who entered Dr. Grant’s house carried off all the gold an- 
tiques and gems they found and then to conceal their crime set 
the house on fire. Ever since 1881 Dr. Grant had been engaged 
on a three-volume history of Egypt and the MS. was practically 
completed when the fire above alluded to reduced it to ashes. 

Soon after the occurrence Dr. Grant published a list of stolen 
articles. A necklace of his was found in the hands of a Greek 
who had purchased it from a native (known to the police as a 
thief) for a trifling sum. From this arrest the identity of the 
thieves was practically traced, but one at least had fled and the 
whereabouts of none of the other articles could be traced. Dr. 
Grant attributes the failure to recover the articles to the senti- 
mentality which has done away with beating as a punishment for 
crime. Many natives, he says, prefer the prison to their own 
homes. Dr. Grant has still left the nucleus of a museum. 

Cc 
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THE MARBLE NAIAD. 


LEON, a Greek, in Athens practicing 
The art of shaping statues out of stone, 

Said on a sudden, “‘ Wherefore do I toil ? 
Day upon day laboriously to stand 
With mallet and with chisel chipping smooth 
These rugged marbles, yet achieving naught 
Of fame or fortune,—nay, not even the sense 
Of having furthered Art,—it were as well 
To hew flesh in the markets. For to-day 
I will be idle ;—will away to seek 
What inspiration hides in woods and streams.” 


So, with clear vision not afraid to own 

Unto the seeing of white fleeting limbs; 

With ears as yet undulled to accents fine 

Of Dryad-whispers in the still wood-glooms, 
Young Cleon wandered from a northward gate, 
Far over-mead ; nor paused until he sank 

On a green slope upon Pentelicus 

Where the twig-sifted sun-gold palest fell. 

There, on bent grasses and wild blossoms couched, 
He listened to a passionate nightingale 

Singing its soul out in a thicket nigh ; 

And listening, slept; and sleeping dreamt he heard 
Even yet the music,—save that then it seemed 
Out of the earth to rise; and presently 

It crystallized to tones of worded speech : 


“T was a Naiad,”’—so the soft voice spake,— 

“A Naiad of the May-time of the world. 
For many happy years we haunted lake, 
Fountain, and brook, and knew what rivers hurled 
Their waters whitening over rocky ledges— 
Knew to avoid, choosing the quiet sedges. 


“ Ah! happy, happy were the years that sped 
So swiftly, joyously in that bright day. 
How, with fresh seaweed crowned upon the head, 
We footed featly o’er the sands away— 
Away ! away !—treading down treasures pearly, 
Stared at by wood-gods and sea-monsters surly. 


“ And ever, when the shaggy fauns gave chase— 
Spurning the strand with small, sharp-hooféd feet— 
We ran the fleetest in the sudden race, 

And backward, mocking laughter them would greet, 
When, with horned brows adrip and veins a-tingle, 
They paused :—thus fear with joy we loved to mingle, 


“Till on a night when underneath a bank 
Of sea-worn sand our wearied limbs were laid, 
Our island home deep in the ocean sank, 
And shrieking fled each rude-awakened maid— 
Leaving me caught within the cold embraces 
Of this white tomb which still my form encases. 


“Tn that wild tumult none had seen we whelmed 
By the swift-toppling canopy of sand. 
The small sea creatures, opal-oared and helmed, 
Gazed with wide eyes at that new-fallen land ; 
Sea-serpents o’er me coiled their bodies scaly, 
Bruising frail shells and corals flaunting gaily. 


“There, in those depths sea-darkened from the day, 
To this hour had I lain were’t not that one— 
A Titan who in Tartarus then lay 
Calling down curses on the conquering sun— 
Thrust a huge hand against his prison’s ceiling, 
And the isle rose again, my tomb revealing. 


“ But nevermore, in the night-dance’s maze 
My laughing sisters tread the silver strand ; 
Some tiny elves there are, and wingéd fays 
That cross my sepulchre—no longer sand, 
But hard, fair marble—their faint voices only 
Pierce the chill depths of my entombment lonely. 


“‘Haply, I, too, am as the unyielding stone 

That holds me fast within its strong embrace : 
And were I freed, would breathe no faintest moan 
Of slow-returning life; nor could my face 





Show furrowed frown, or glow of sudden smiling, 
Nor my white lips speak words of love beguiling. 

“ Yet were it so, that some light, patient hand 
Fragment by fragment should this coffin break, 
In what strange rapture would the seeker stand 
Marvelling to see such beauty,—for his sake 
Held through the ages,—but alas! none guesses 
What hidden grace this lonely hillside blesses.” 
Here the bird’s amorous anguish grew so sharp 
It cut its heart-strings through; at one swift stroke 
Setting their music free, which straightway fled 
That tiny harp, now ruined ; and the Greek— 
Unstayed by doubts that make us moderns know, 
Ere we are wakened, that the things we see 
In sleep are only dreams—rose glorified, 
Crying: “ At last !—at last the light has come! 
Now, by the gods who once inhabited 
These forest depths, I swear this hand of mine, 
Till thou art free from thy long-suffering bonds, 
Shall know no toil save only to one end! ” 
So, telling none of that fair form which lay 
Beneath bough-shadowed verdure in the hill, 
The sculptor brought his laborers, and at last, 
After long days of ever-cautious toil, 
Cut the stone through six cubits all about 
From that marked spot where he had lain to dream. 
And when the ponderous square of marble lay 
Waiting his hand within the city walls, 
Men smiled, looked wise, and said, “ Young Cleon, 

here, 

Planneth to rival Phidias, centuries famed.” 
But Cleon had a close-built work-shop reared 
Round the huge mass; and therein, day and night— 
Scarce snatching sleep sufficient to maintain 
The clear, sharp vision and untrembling hand— 
Eating scant meals a little slave-girl set 
Before his door at morning, noon, and eve, 
He wrought to free the captive from her bonds. 


The bees that suck white honey from the blooms 
Brightening the sward upon Hymettus’ slopes, 
Thrice had departed, thrice returned again 
Unto fresh pasturage. The wonder grew : 
“ Whence is the spell,” the curious people asked, 
“That binds him thus so closely to his toil ? 
In the old days we were not wont to hear, 
As now, his mallet-blows’ incessant din,— 
Nor did he shut himself from eyes of men.” 


At length a day came when they heard no sound 

Issue from Cleon’s work-shop. All untouched 

Stood the morn’s meal when that of noon was 
brought. 

The passers-by, accustomed to the noise 

Of clinking chisel and harsh-grating file, 

Noted its absence ; and, when eve had come, 

And the home-wending toilers thronged the street, 

A crowd had gathered at the door when one— 

An old man, and a kinsman, knocked,—once—twice— 

Three times upon the panel with his staff. 

But no voice answered, and no hand drew back 

The unseen bolts that held the door close shut; 

Sothecry rose: ‘ Bring beams and break it down !” 

And sinewy arms caught up a young tree’s trunk, 

Shorn of its limbs, and hurled it ’gainst the door, 

Which, shivering, tottered inward noisily. 

Then, ’mid strange silence, through the opened space 

Entered the ancient kinsman, and behind 

Surged in the rabble, scarce drawing breath. 


Night had now fallen, and the twilight died 
Three paces from the door, yet served to show 

A hill of marble in small fragments sloped 

To twice a tall man’s stature; what this hid 
Youth and a torch were needed to explore. 

Light feet made haste the flaming brand to bring, 
Then, with bent knee and backward-sliding step, 
Toiled up the yielding slope unto its crest: 

And he who led, and they who followed, saw 
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Where, as in death, young Cleon stirless lay, 

Prone, with clasped hands outstretched,—and just 
beyond 

A marble Naiad starting as from sleep. 


Half risen, upon one slender arm she leaned ; 

The other, curving upward, warded off 

Some sudden danger. More surprise than fear 
Looked from her face, of fairness so divine 

That vague tumultuous longings stirred each breast. 
And while they gazed, soft music seemed to swell 
Out of the silence, then to sink away, 

Like murmurings of forest harp-strings touched 

By the invisible fingers of the wind. 


The sudden light, the exclamations loud 

That followed on the first mute wonderings, 

Pierced the deep swoon in which down-toppling hope 

Had whelmed the sculptor. One wild glance he 
threw 

About him, then rose slowly to his feet, 

Turning away to hide quick tears of joy ; 

For, with unwearying patience, blow by blow, 

With never doubt or fear to check his zeal, 

He had unmade the marble; till, at last, 

His Syrinx—scorning the chill reeds—had turned 

At Failure’s brink to crown him with success. 

And not till then had he divined the truth, 

Or known that, seeking an imagined form, 

He had made Beauty live where none had been. 


“ Friends,” spake he brokenly, “ here lies revealed 
The fruit of many happy months of toil: 
Why it was planned, or how achieved, beware 
How you do question. This alone I say: 
No man his soul’s ideal may attain 
Till reverent Faith and Love direct his hand.” 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





DAYS IN SPAIN: CONCLUDING NOTES. 


OF all the countries of Western Europe, Spain has the least for- 
est, and the smallest trees. Though Italy is not by any 
means a well-forested country, it appears so after a sojourn in the 
arid steppes of the Castiles, or a residence among the dreary olive 
groves of Andalusia. The proximity of Spain to Africa has given 
it many plant species also found in Morocco and Algiers; the 
great range of altitude, varying from sea-level to peaks of more 
than 11,000 feet, and including tablelands averaging more than 
2,000 feet, has caused it to possess plants fitted for every kind of 
climate from tropical to Alpine; and this variety is still farther 
increased by the fact that its eastern coast is washed by an inland 
sea, its western by the Atlantic. Thus it need not be wondered 
at that Spain has a greater number of species of plants than any 
other European country. Wittkomm and Lange, in their Botany 
of Spain, excluding Portugal and the Balearic islands, the latter of 
which have at least 290 additional forms, enumerate 4,827 species 
of native phanerogams or flowering plants, and yet the greater 
part of the land is comparatively devoid of vegetation. The num- 
ber of forms has nothing in common with their abundance. A 
large portion of Spain consists of steppes, high and dry as those of 
Russia and Central Asia, yet mostly with soil that needs only wa- 
ter to render it capable of producing the most abundant crops. 
The largest of these steppes is the great central one of Castile, 
high Aragon is a second, and Andalusia and Murcia have also 
their steppes. Upon these steppes, as on the plateau of the Great 
Basin in North America, grows a special vegetation, consisting of 
165 desert species. The dryness of the soil causes the number of 
woody plants to be very large (500 species) yet only about fifty of 
these can by any stretch of fancy be called trees. In contrast to 
this steppe vegetation, and to the mountain flora, is that of the 
valleys and lowlands which fringe the peninsula on all sides. Not 
only does the date-palm flourish out-of-doors throughout the Med- 
iterranean coast, but at one spot, Elche, on the coast south of the 
Sierra Nevada, it matures its fruit. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
1,660 species found by Hooker in Morocco are also found in Spain. 
The best-wooded part of the peninsula is that bordering the Bay 
of Biscay, yet even here the trees are of small size. Around Se- 
ville and in Andalusia generally the olive is little more than a 
large shrub, though its fruit is much finer than that of the far 
larger trees of Aragon and Catalufia. 
From the scarcity of trees that of firewood follows as a matter 
of course, and as marketable coal has not yet been found in the 











country, fires are an expensive luxury. Charcoal-burning is a 
great business, carried on at every eligible spot, and carried out 
upon every available stick, and the charcoal-seller and his donkey 
are the objects oftenest met with at early morning in the streets 
of most Spanish cities. Every housewife purchases her daily al- 
lowance of charcoal, primarily for cooking purposes, secondarily 
for those of heating. The Spanish cooking-stove seems to be, like 
the Spanish bull fights, directly inherited from Rome. It is an af- 
fair of bricks and tiles, with a hood above, and with various little 
receptacles for charcoal. Cooking is carried on mostly in earthen- 
ware vessels, sometimes broad and flat, in other cases more or 
less urn-shaped. The only heating procurable in any ordinary 
Spanish house is that procured from the brasero, a brass pan with 
a broad rim, containing in its hollow a modicum of charcoal em- 
bers, carefully covered up with ashes for the double purpose of 
economy and diminution of the quanity of carbonic acid gas. The 
comfort of a brasero in mid-winter, when the snow lies on the 
ground and the wind howls through the streets and penetrates at 
the ill-closed casements, cannot be denied, but the presence of 
carbonic acid gas makes itself evident in headaches. The usual 
method of arranging the brasero so as to obtain from it all the 
comfort possible, is to set it within a tarinia or low bench which 
fits between the legs of a four-leged table. A party gathers round 
the table, every one draws the table-cloth over his or her knees, 
and then, with the feet warm, conversation becomes lively, and 
many a tale is told. 

From what has just been said, it will be evident that Spain is 
not altogether the warm country it has been painted. It is hot 
enough in summer, but it has a most decided winter, and is sub- 
ject to violent wind-storms. Readers of Don Quixote must re- 
member the clouds of dust that marked the coming of the cara- 
vans which the Don persisted in calling armies. Such clouds are 
remarkably common in Spain, and the eyes of the natives bear 
witness of them, for ophthalmia, in some form, is a frequent af- 
fliction, and wise men wear green goggles. 

Everywhere around the coast, even upon the northern edge 
of the Cantabrian mountains, facing the stormy Bay of Biscay, the 
average temperature is warmer than upon the central tableland, 
although in midsummer the latter has the higher record. The 
warmest part of the country is what is known as Lower Anda- 
lusia, viz., the provinces of Cordoba, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
Hueloa. At Seville frost and snow are very rare, and flowers are 
abundant all through the winter; yet as the houses are plenti- 
fully provided with balconies, have casements that fit none too 
well, have floors of brick or stone, and are without fires, the in- 
teriors feel chilly, especially in rainy weather. Malaga is said to 
have the mildest climate of any Spanish city:; invalids who find 
even Seville too hard for them are recommended to go there, yet 
the writer’s chief recollection of its balmy atmosphere is a neu- 
ralgic one. The wind can blow cold from the snowy mountains 
to the north, and bring tears into the eyes even while the sun is 
shining brightly. Burgos, some 900 metres above sea-level, and 
Avila, about 1,000, have a severe winter, and Madrid, though 
much lower, is subject to cold blasts from the Guadarana moun- 
tains—blasts which kill, and are partly accountable for the saying : 


“ El aire de Madrid es tan sutil, 
Que mata a un hombre, y no apaga & un candil ; 


that is to say, the air of Madrid is so subtle that it kills a man 
though it don’t put out a candle. What with winter cold and 
summer heat, ill-drained houses, and worse-drained streets, narrow 
lanes and crowded flats, Madrid, spite of its broad walks, parks, 
gardens, and general magnificence, is in a poor way. Its average 
death-rate is double that of Philadelphia or London. 

The Pyrenees, though the most extensive chain of mountains 
in the Peninsula, is not the highest. The peaks of Mulhacen and 
Veleta, in the Sierra Nevada, both visible from Granada, though 
the former in most positions hides behind the latter, which is 
slightly the lower, considerably surpass in altitude the highest of 
the Pyrenees summits, From the centre of the Cantabrian chain, 
which extends from the Pyrenees to the furthest point of Galicia, 
the Iberian range stretches southward along the western margin 
of the valley of the Ebro, and still further southward into Anda- 
lucia, forming a base from which spring the eastern and western 
ranges that separate the watersheds of the Duere, Toja, Guadiana, 
and Guadalquivir from each other. None of these ranges are 
very lofty ; that north of Madrid does not rise to twice the average 
height of the Castillian plateau, that south of the capital (the 
Toledo Mountains) is still lower, and the Sierra Morena is little 
more than a gigantic step from the plateau to the Guadalquivir 
basin. Itis inthe very heart of sunny Andalucia that the ever 
snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Nevada rise to altitudes surpassed 
in Europe only by the Alps, and it is upon the narrow strip of 
coast between these mountains and the sea that the warmest spots 
in Spain are to be found. Seekers of winter warmth are not now 
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satisfied with any pointof Spain, but cross the Mediterranean, 
and winter in Oran, among Arabs and Kabyles. sie ae 








REVIEWS. 


Arius THE LIBYAN: A ROMANCE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Pp. 398. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ISTORICAL romances generally are a trial to the patience of 

those who know anything about history, for even when they 
are correct as regards externalities, they are pretty sure to make an 
entire failure in attempting to reproduce the tone of thought and 
the manner of speech of the age they profess to depict. It is not 
every writer who can seize the very life of a bygone time as 
George Eliot has done in “ Romola,” and even Scott makes far 
worse blunders in this part of his work than any of the historical 
anachronisms over which his critics have made an ado. ‘The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ” is a pretty book, but 
no one who knows Luther and his times at first hand can read it 
with unalloyed pleasure. Far more difficult to catch than “ local 
color” is the temporal coloring of an era known to us only by its 
literary and other monuments. How far may we trust even 
George Ebers in his learned and spiritual pictures of Egyptian 

istory ? 

" The author of ‘“‘ Arius the Libyan” has produced a work 
whose evident purpose is to hold up Arius the “ heresiarch” as 
the best representative of Christianity in his age. But he has not 
taken the most ordinary pains to master even the externalities of 
the period in which Arius lived. He has read the “ Life of Con- 
stantine’’ by Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, but he has made no 
extensive studies of the literature of the time, although this now 
s accesible to everyone in good translations. He deals with his 
facts in a careless way which indicates that he has no particular 
anxiety to be accurate. Thus on page 235 Constantine is repre- 
sented in the year 315 as wanting “time to subjugate the Goths 
whom Ulphilas had converted, subvert the Christian communities 
organized among them on the primitive foundation, and force them 
to adopt the ecclesiastical system which he had established at 
Rome, in order to make the Gothic nation an available factor in 
any future war in which he might engage.”” Now Ulphilas was 
just four years old in the year 315, and did not become a bishop 
until 341, or four years after Constantine’s death. It must have 
been by the spirit of prophecy that Constantine saw the import- 
ance of Ulphilas’s work. 

The sentence we have quoted refers to a favorite “ fad ” of 
our author’s. He insists on every other page that the primitive 
Church was virtually a communistic society, holding no private 
property, rejecting slavery, and denouncing the profession of the 
soldier as anti-Christian. He makes Arius the especial represen- 
tative of these ideas,—a statement which would have very greatly 
astonished the Alexandrian presbyter; and it is to be inferred 
from the sentence we have quoted that he thinks Ulphilas organ- 
ized his Gothic converts into non-resistant communities! This of 
course is an entirely perverted view of the history of the first 
Christian centuries. After the dismal failure of the first attempt 
at communism at Jerusalem, an arrangement which reduced that 
church to beggary and forced the Gentile churches to come to its 
assistance, there was no farther experimenting of that kind. The 
contrast of rich and poor existed in the Christian assemblies, as 
we see from James’s Epistle, and from other New Testament pas- 
sages. The stewardship of wealth, which assumes private prop- 
erty, was the teaching of the Apostles, as it had been that of their 
Master, and it found its expression in the broad charity of the 
primitive churches. a 

Every character in the story is misrepresented in the interest 
of the author’s social and theological theory. The proceedings of 
the Council of Nice, about which we know less than could be 
printed on a single page, are told at full length, and so as to make 
Arius, a presbyter, and Athanasius, a deacon, chief participants 
in the deliberations of a body which consisted exclusively of 
bishops. He thinks to make a good partisan point by making 
Athanasius quote the spurious text respecting the “‘ three heavenly 
witnesses ’—1 John, v ; 7,—and by representing this interpolation 
into the Scriptures as having played a great part in the decision 
against Arius. Now as Porson showed in his “‘ Letters to Arch- 
deacon Travis,” that text was not in existence in Greek until the 
thirteenth century, and not in Latin—from which it was rendered 
into Greek—until the seventh or eighth century. But the finest 
touch of history in the book is on page 303: “ The trustees of the 
Baucalis church promptly refused to close its doors upon Arius.” 
The man who could thus transfer to Alexandria in the fourth cen- 
tury the American invention for vesting church property, shows 
his qualifications for dealing with history. To borrow an expression 
of the ribald, trustees of the Baucalis church “ is good.” 











BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLAss. By Florence A. Merriam. 
UP AND DOWN THE Brooks. By Mary E. Bamford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

These volumes are Nos. 3 and 4 of the “ Riverside Library for 
Young People.” The titles are so suggestive that the reader 
naturally anticipates a pleasant hour when he or she takes them 
up, nor is disappointment likely to follow. Both are good in 
their way, but “ Up and down the Brooks” is very much the bet- 
ter of the two; although insect-life forms its sole subject matter. 

Miss Merriam opens her little book with some excellent rules 
as to field observations, and if they were carefully followed, it 
would be an easy matter to become familiar with our common 
birds, and to see a great deal more than the author reports as the 
result of her outings. See enough to make a livelier book and 
never once risk “ the besetting sin of observers,” the jumping at 
conclusions. Excellent in its way as is field-glass study, is there 
not too great adanger that the observer will rest content with 
what he sees by its aid, and sure of a bird’s identity turn aside for 
novelties? By patience, there are no birds that cannot be ap- 
proached sufficiently near to determine the methods and manner 
of every thing they do. 

Young people, desirous of ornithological knowledge cannot do 
better than study this handy volume, and it augurs well for our 
birds that an ardent lover of them should demonstrate that a suffi- 
cient knowledge for all practical purposes can be had without 
using agun. At this late day, except in unexplored territory, the 
destruction of bird-life is wholly inexcusable. 

Miss Bamford’s book bubbles over with fun as well as instruc- 
tion, and one pictures the several urchins that she encounters in 
her rambles up and down certain Californian brooks. As the text 
shows, the lower forms of aquatic life are wondrously alike on both 
sides of the continent and so arethe small boys; but in the mat- 
ter of fishes, birds, and animals there is a deal of difference, which 
will afford Miss Bamford an opportunity to prepare a companion 
volume, which will turn the heads of eastern juveniles. This one 
unquestionably sets before the public various phases of insect and 
other aquatic life in a clearer and more effective manner, than had 
before been done ; and considering the well-nigh universal igno- 
rance as to much of which it treats, it is to be hoped that the book 
will be read by parents as wellaschildren. The illustrations can- 
not be commended, but this is the publishers’ and not the author’s 
fault. That upon page 135 does not well represent Boston book- 
making. Suchanillustration needs a very carefully worded label, 
as, happily, it has, in this case, received. 

A. 


CONFESSIONS D’UN OUVRIER. Par Emile Souvestre. Edited by 
O. B. Super, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages in Dick- 
inson College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Doubtless to most readers the author of this story is known 
only by his ‘‘ Philosophe sous les toils,” and there is much in the 
present little volume which recalls that delightful book. The 
story is a simple narrative of the trials and misfortunes of a la- 
borer, and is said to be founded upon actual facts in the lives of 
the hero “ Pierre Henri” and his son. This may be true as to 
the mere frame- work, or some of the incidents of the story, but the 
philosophy of human life scattered through the pages, and the 
manner in which every incident is made to furnish a moral, is so 
much in the style of the author that it leaves very little doubt in 
our mind that his indebtedness was a very slight one. 

The lesson—as old as literature itself,—that happiness does 
not consist in material wealth, but in the consciousness of duty 
faithfully performed, and in kindness towards our fellow man,— 
is here told once more, and we think that it has rarely been 
told with more grace and charm of style. The touching story of 
Pierre’s mother, Mére Madeleine, her sorrows and her trials in 
bringing up her son, her subsequent blindness and anxiety to con- 
ceal it from him, and finally her death, are all described with 
wonderful skill. And so the incident of Mons. Numéro Douze, 
than whom, as the author says: ‘‘a more gentle creature never 
trod the earth,” who in all the afflictions and reverses which an 
unkind fate showered upon him could still say “ tous les jours ont 
un lende main,’—is a story of suffering and patient resignation 
charmingly told. 

Such pictures as there, taken from the every-day life of the 
common people, Souvestre, with his wide human sympathies was 
very fond of drawing, and he has done nothing better than his 
portrayal of the good Geneviéve, the wife of Pierre Henri, con- 
stantly cheering and encouraging her husband in all his vicissi- 
tudes. Indeed the *‘ Confessions ” is a book which appeals strongly 
to all that is best within us—a book in every way wholesome and 
helpful, and which we hope may now find many readers. The 
notes furnished by the editor are good, though a number of expres- 
sions are left unexplained. What difficulties there may be, arise 
from the number of techinal terms used. On the whole, the edition 
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is an excellent one—the typographical errors few and unimport- 
ant ; éventaire on the first page should be feminine gender. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


bie latest issue by Robert Louis Stevenson, in collaboration 

with his step-son, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, (“The Wrong Box.” 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a story of the same class 
as Mr. Stevenson’s “‘ New Arabian Nights,” or his ‘‘ Dynamiters.”’ 
Probability is not an object, nor is the portrayal of character a 
chief one. Those characters whose description is necessary to the 
story are drawn in broad outlines, and are masks or “ humors” 
rather than characters. Situation is everything, and for that pur- 
pose the book is admirably conceived. It turns on a Tontine ar- 
rangement made half a century ago, by which the last survivor of 
thirty-seven children should come into possession of an accumu- 
lated fund, which was 37,000 pounds at the outset. At last all 
have died except two brothers, and the heirs of one of these think 
they have recovered his corpse from the débris of a big railroad 
accident, and try to hide it until after the other is dead. Upon 
the adventures of this corpse the story turns, and the theme is 
one after Mr. Stevenson’s own heart. 

The defect of the book is that everybody in it is either a 
knave or a fool, with the solitary exception of a young lady, who 
is of almost no importance to the story. The reader has a sense 
of missing something in this respect, which neither Mr. Steven- 
son’s delightful humor nor his pellucid English quite makes up 
for. 





“Counter Currents,” (by the author of ‘ Justina.” Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), is a bright, piquant little book whose scene 
opens in Lower California, and the life of tourists and health- 
seekers in that favorite region of the fruit, the flower, and the vine 
is agreeably described. Along with these travel sketches is de- 
veloped a lively love story, written much on the same lines as our 
old favorite, ‘‘ Counterparts.” That is, four young people are 
thrown together, whose fates their friends and families have al- 
ready allotted. Elinor is destined for Sidney, and Dorothy for 
George Fletcher. This admirable arrangement is upset by the 
spontaneous awakening in the mind of each of the four of a genu- 
ine passion. Change about is fair play, and Dorothy and Sidney 
find their destinies each in the other, and Fletcher and Elinor ul- 
timately come together. 

But there is more in the well-told story than this. Both 
Fletcher and Elinor fail to find in their daily lives an outlet for 
their best energies, and an answer to their deepest problems. How 
Fletcher rejects the too-easy, over-pleasant existence which is 
urged upon him, and after suffering, aspiration, and struggle 
makes a career for himself in which he feels that he can do good, 
is well worth perusal. In fact ‘‘ Counter Currents ” is a brave, 
honest little book with ideas in it, and ought to find many readers. 





Mr. Algernon Sydney Logan appears before the public this 
time with a book (“ Jesus in Modern Life.” J.B. Lippincott Co.), 
containing, besides gossip more or less directly about himself, con- 
siderable biblical criticism of a very advanced sort. The theory 
on which he drapes his garment of exegesis is a revision of 
Matthew Arnold’s, though we imagine that Mr. Arnold (were he 
alive) and the author would be about equally zealous in disclaim- 
ing any resemblance. Fervor, according to Mr. Logan, is the 
Jewish quality,—the secret of the value of the Bible. The sense 
of beauty was of the Greeks ; the political sense the Romans had. 
The three were united in Jesus, and their just and harmonious 
mixture in his influence explains its mighty power. This theory 
is not very bad, but Mr. Logan’s method is not attractive ; it is 
dogmatic, irreverent, and crude. We fear he has been taking the 
traditional shallow draughts of biblical learning with intoxicating 
effect. Evidently deeper drinking is the remedy indicated. 





The bound volume of The Century for the half year from 
November to April has been sent out by the publishers, and pre- 
sents the usual impressive collection of reading matter and art 
work. The notable features of the volume are the installments of 
the Life of Lincoln, Mr. Kennan’s papers on Siberian Exile, Mr. 
Cable’s quaint and delightful stories of Louisiana, and the articles 
on Art subjects by Timothy Cole, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, and other 
acknowledged authorities. But specifying these is giving but a 
small part of the splendid contents of the volume, so much is 
there of interest in every department. 





“Derrick Vaughn, Novelist,” by Edna Lyall, is a novel of 
rather light calibre, but which at least has “ no offense in it.”” Any 
one whe takes it up thinking to gain by it an insight of the liter- 








ary life will be disappointed. The hero writes stories for publica- 
tion, we are told, but the reference of that kind is of the slightest. 


The same may be said of the whole texture of the volume. Der- 
rick Vaughn is a self-sacrificing person who devotes himself to 
the care of a drunken father. But his troubles are no great things, 
when all is done; they last but a little while ; he makes his way 
unconcernedly through them and gets the girl of his choice. This 
is assuredly one of the many things in “ light literature ” that was 
not worth while. (D. Appleton & Co.—Gainsborough Series.) 





Mary Catherine Lee’s “ A Quaker Girl of Nantucket” (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is of interest chiefly for its pictures 
of scenery and studies of character and life on Nantucket, in a time 
when that quaint island was not so well known and as much 
visited as now. The plotis practically of no value; and some of 
its shifts and changes are very primitive indeed ; but there are 
several chapters that will repay the ordinary reader of fiction. 
The sketches of Obed Swain and Aunt Hepsy, and many details 
concerning them and their surroundings, are evidently drawn 
from the life. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE last of the “ Ticknor Paper Series ” of novels was No. 58, 
Mrs. Kirk’s lively and entertaining “‘Queen Money.”’ Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. now intend to continue the series as the 
‘Riverside Paper Series,’ and promise several excellent copy- 
right novels during the summer months. 

The Andover Review for July will contain, from A. Taylor 
Innes, Esq., of Edinburg, Scotland, a full account of the remark- 
able movement in favor of Creed Revision which has received so 
great an impulse from the action of the Presbyterian Assemblies 
at their recent sessions in Edinburg. 


To determine the contingent liabilities of Messrs. Cupples & 
Hurd the creditors have decided that the house shall go into 
bankruptcy. An expert’s report shows, however, an apparent 
surplus of assets over liabilities of nearly $10,000. 

In the “ Knickerbocker Nugget” series is promised ‘ The 
Boyhood and Youth of Goethe,” compiled and arranged from his 
Autobiography, in two volumes, 

The American Book-trade exhibit at Paris has been formally 
opened, and has attracted a large number of visitors. It is sit- 
uated on the first floor of the Palais des Arts Liberaux, and forms 
an elegant salon of about 25x26 feet, richly carpeted, and furnished 
with twelve large and handsome showcases, tables, stands, ete. 

It is said that an American writer, Miss Elizabeth Balch, is 
the author of the anonymous and successful recently published 
book called “ An Author’s Love.” 


Mr. George H. Jessop, who recently contributed to the Century 
a series of Irish-American stories, has written a novel, “ Judge 
Lynch, a Tale of the California Vineyards,” which will be pub- 
lished shortly in London by Longmans.& Co., and in New York 
by Belford, Clarke & Co. Miss May Kendall, a young English 
poet, has written a novel, ‘Such is Life,” which is to be issued 
both in London and New York by the Longmans. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing a new edition of their 
catalogue, including the new names transferred from the list of 
Ticknor & Co. The new catalogue will embrace 600 additional 
volumes ; it will also include many new portraits. 

The biography of Franklin for the ‘‘ American Statesman 
Series,” on which Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., has been recently en- 
gaged, is about ready for the printers. Mr. Morse will, of course, 
devote himself to the political side of Franklin’s career, since his 
life as an author was written for the “ American Men of Letters ” 
Series by Professor MacMaster. 

It is reported that nearly 20,000 copies of Mr. Carnegie’s 
“Triumphant Democracy ” have been sold in this country alone. 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, a grandson of Abbott Lawrence, of 
Mass., and a near relative of James Russell Lowell, has in pre- 
paration a work called “ Studies in Constitutional History,” which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish. 

There is a likelihood that the public is not after all to be fav- 
ored with Mr. T. Rose Troup’s volume containing his experience 
with the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, a volume which he an- 
nounced three weeks ago as almost ready. For some reason the 
orders for publishing have been countermanded. 

J. B. Lippincott Company announces the early publication of 
a midsummer novel by Samuel W. Cooper, called ‘Three Days,” 
with illustrations by H. Hurst and C. C. Cooper, Jr. 

“Signs of Promise” is the title of a volume of sermons by 
Lyman Abbott, D. D.,in the press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish at once the Duke of 
Argyll’s work, entitled ‘‘ What is Truth?” 

Donn Piatt has retired from the editorship of Belford’s Maga- 
zine. His name is still kept up, but it is stated the publishers 
some time ago intimated to Colonel Piatt that they desired to 
change the policy of the magazine, and considered that could be 
best accomplished by placing another than he in editorial charge. 
Friends of Col. Piatt declare that. the state of his health unfits 
him for this labor. Celia Logan, who was associated with Colonel 
Piatt in the editorship, still remains as chief reader. 

T. Adolphus Trollope has been engaged since his return to 
England from Rome on a second series of Reminiscences which 
he expects to see published this coming autumn. It will comprise 
about half as much matter as the first series. 

There will probably be only six more installments of the re- 
markable Life of Lincoln, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, in The 
Century. 

W. G. Collington, president of the Ruskin Reading Guild of 
England, will bring out immediately a life of Ruskin. Virtue & 
Co. will be the publishers. 

An edition de luxe of the works of Dean Swift, in nineteen 
volumes, is in preparation by Bickers & Son in London. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will have charge of the American distribution. 

Little, Brown & Co. are to publish in the autumn a popular 
edition of Dr. Warren’s “‘ Ten Thousand a Year.” Their fine edi- 
tion of this book was sold out in advance of publication. 

M. Louis Gayet, chaplain of St. Louis des Frangais at Rome, 
will shortly publish the contemporary documents relating to the 
beginning of the Western schism, from the Vatican archives. A 
French translation and an elaborate study of the documents will 
accompany the original text. 








ART NOTES. 


de incorporation of a new Art Society in New York will com- 

mand especial attention from the fact that it is an organiza- 
tion supplementing those already in existence and intended to 
meet certain needs, common to all, which no one of them has so 
far been strong enough to provide for. The new body is known 
as The American Fine Arts Society, and in its constituent mem- 
bership the following artistic organizations are officially repre- 
sented : the Society of American Artists, the Architectural League, 
the Art Students’ League, the New York Art Guild, and the So- 
ciety of Painters in Pastel. 

The new society will probably absorb one or two of these 
contituents, at once, as they have hardly vitality enough to main- 
tain an independent existence, and, eventually, if of vigorous 
growth, it may supersede all the separate guilds and leagues and 
fraternities, drawing them together in one central union. In the 
meantime the society will seek to give adequate accommodation 
to the several interests represented, especially to those engaged 
in promoting art education. The Art Students’ League, for ex- 
ample, never has been able to afford a decent place to work in, 
and what good it has accomplished has been wrought out in sur- 
roundings of the most poverty-stricken description. The Society 
will endeavor to remedy all that and to establish suitable accom- 
modations where the League and the Art Guild and perhaps other 
homeless schools can have comfortable, well-ordered class-rooms, 
properly adapted to their uses. This is but one object, though it 
will probably be found the most important one the Society has in 
view. It will also give house-and-home room to business and 
social gatherings and maintain a meeting place and head-quarters 
for the artists, art students, and lovers of art generally. 


An unusually large number of monuments have recently been 
dedicated, many of them of artistic importance. The most notice- 
able are the portrait statue of Doctor McCosh, presented to Prince- 
ton College by the sculptor, Augustus St. Gaudens, and the sym- 
bolic figure for the Arthur sarcophagus in Greenwood, highly 
praised as appropriate and well modeled. 

On Tuesday of this week the Jacques Cartier statue was un- 
veiled at Quebec, the figure being the main member of a monu- 
ment to commemorate the landing of Cartier in 1539, 

On Wednesday a monument was dedicated to the memory of 
Major John Mason, at Mystic, Connecticut, with imposing and ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Major Mason, or General Mason as he 
should be entitled, as he commanded the Connecticut colonial 
forces, was a famous Indian fighter in the early days, and in the 
year 1637 he destroyed the war power of the Pequots, capturing 
their last stronghold, on the hill where his memorial now stands. 
A bronze figure of heroic proportions, representing the provincial 
commander leading the assault on the Pequot fort is the main 
feature of the design. It stands on a granite base, and is conspicu- 
ously visible from the town of Mystic and the surrounding country. 








Concurrently an interesting group in bronze by Daniel C. 
French was erected at Kendall Green near Washington, D. C. 
This group is intended to honor the memory of Dr. Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, the friend and benefactor of deaf mutes. It rep- 
resents the good physician and his first pupil, little Alice Cogswell, 
and suggests his first tentative efforts to devise the methods which 
have since been so successfully used in the mute systems of educa- 
tion. The composition 1s happily conceived and conveys the pa- 
thetic sentiment of the incident very graphieally and at the same 
time maintains the dignity of statuesque requirements. 


_ Theophilus P. Chandler, the well known architect, in his capac- 
ity of Secretary of the Art and Industry Exhibition, sends out a 
circular especially inviting artists in stained glass to send contri- 
butions. Mr. Chandler claims that the art is now further ad- 
vanced in this country than in Europe and if it was generally un- 
derstood how much better work is done here than abroad, the im- 
portation of stained glass would come to an end. At the current 
exhibition of American applied art, open in London, the stained 
glass is attracting the surprised admiration of artists and connois- 
seurs, and its superiority to English work is frankly admitted. 
Our exhibition, as heretofore stated, is to open in this city October 
7th, and it is to be hoped that a representative display, not 
only = stained glass but of all other industrial art work will be 
secured. 


Mr. Theodore Graf, a Vienna gentleman who has lived sev- 
eral years at Cairo and who, through his relations with the Arabs 
of the Nile valley has acquired precious collections of Egyptian an- 
tiquities that are now in the Austrian museums, has recently come 
into possession of a hundred or more ancient portraits of the Gre- 
cian epoch in Egypt. There were already three or four sperimens 
of these portraits in the British Museum, but they are in a more 
or less damaged condition, whereas the collection just acquired by 
Mr. Graf is nearly perfect. By their qualities of modeling, tone, 
design, and expression these portraits justify all that has been sup- 
posed about the marvelous character of Greek painting, of which 
so very few examples have been preserved. 








SCIENCE NOTES 


A COMMUNICATION in Science of June 21, by H. A. Hazen, 

of Washington, describes a series of experiments made by 
the writer to determine the method of cloud and fog formation. 
The formation of a cloud has been generally ascribed to the rising 
of a mass of saturated air to a cooler stratum, where the moisture 
undergoes condensation into visible mist. This theory Mr. Hazen 
regards as correct, and rejects another, recently propounded,— 
that cloud or fog cannot be formed without the intervention of 
solid particles of dust, smoke, etc. With such intervention it is 
comparatively easy to produce mist artificially, but Mr. Hazen’s 
experiments show that the difficulty of producing mist in dust- 
free air has been due to the fact that it is hard to procure perfectly 
saturated air by artificial means. By suddenly releasing some 
dust-free, nearly saturated air, which has been compressed, a 
mist of clearly rounded water particles was formed entirely differ- 
- — the cloud haze obtained by the intervention of smoke 
and dust. 


A systematic and thoroughly well written article on the 
necessity of physical training for educational purposes, written by 
Frances Emily White, M. D., of the Women’s Medical College, of 
this city, appears in the Popular Science Monthly for July. The 
question of physical education, she affirms, is a far deeper one 
than those of the preservation of health or the acquisition of skill ; 
for, inasmuch as “the exercise of muscles necessarily involves 
exercise of their associated regions in the central nervous system,” 
“‘the systematic and regular use of the voluntary muscles must 
have an important influence on the development of the brain.” 
From these propositions she passes to a new thesis: that “ ideas 
have no special separate centers in the brain, but result from the 
excitation of those areas which have taken part in the original ac- 
quisition of ideas, viz., the sensory and motor centers.” This 
thesis, which is thoroughly materialisticin its tone, is not neses- 
sary to the conclusions of the article, although it accords with the 
well known tendency of the author to cast doubt on the reality 
and importance of thespiritual element in man. The results of 
some experiments made upon twelve criminals in the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira are summarized, and others made 
upon an idiotic child by Dr. Séguin, of New York, are mentioned. 
Both emphasize the beneficial effect upon the intelligence and 
conscience of systematic physical culture and useful activities, and 
give permanent value to the article. 

Some account of the methods used by the Boston Inspector 
of Milk and Vinegar for the testing of samples is given in the 30th 
Annual Report of that officer (to Dec. 31, 1888). A preliminary 
examination of the samples is made by means of Feser’s lacto- 
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scope, the results turning on the greater or less opacity of the 
sample, and by Pile’s hydrometer. If the results of this prelim- 
inary examination are condemnatory or doubtful, a chemical 
analysis follows, the points determined being total solids, solids 
not fat, fat, ash, milk-sugar, and albuminoids. On occasion, ex- 
periments for the detection of annatto, caramel, boracic, and sali- 
cycle acids are made. The Inspector asserts that adulteration of 
milk is of rarer occurrence in Boston than in any other large city 
of the world. Every dealer is liable to have his milk tested on 
any day or at any hour. The samples inspected are ciassed ac- 
cording to their quality as good, “warned,” and, in bad cases, 
“reported ” for prosecution. Of 108 cases tried during the year, 
87 were decided in favor of the city authorities. For the year 
1888 the percentage of poor samples was 8.49, a favorable showing, 
as in 1885 the percentage was 380.64. 

It is stated that the kangaroo is in danger of being extin- 
guished through the slaying of the animals for their skins. Young 
animals are often killed for this purpose. An effort is being made 
in Australia to secure the passage of a restriction law which will 
limit the age of animals which may be killed, and provide a closed 
season (about Jan. 1 to May 1) fixed by proclamation. 

The London Linnean Society’s gold medal, awarded for dis- 
tinguished services in botany and zoology alternately, was con- 
ferred this year upon Alphonse de Candolle, the botanist. In 
speaking of M. de Candolle, the President of the Society said : 
“His philosophical treatment of the geographical distribution of 
plants has greatly advanced this department of science, and his 
codification of the laws of botanical nomenclature has been of the 
greatest practical service.” Candolle’s greatest work has been the 
carrying on of the work begun by his father on the Dicotyledon- 
ous Phaneragams and the Gymnosperms, embodying catalogues 
and descriptions of nearly 60,000 species. 

A letter from Mr. H. M. Stanley, read recently before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, contained an interesting 
reference to the arrow-poison used by the natives on the lower 
Congo. Mr. Stanley says that several of his party, being hit by 
the arrows of the natives, died almost immediately, in great agony. 
The poison was found to consist of the bodies of red ants, ground 
to a fine powder, and then cooked in palm-oil. This mixture was 
smeared on the arrow-heads; its poisonous effects are due to the 
formic acid which is known to exist in the free state in red ants. 
This acid is also found in the stinging-nettle. 

Prince Albert of Monaco, who has been pursuing for the past 
three years practical experiments to determine the direction of 
the shallow currents of the North Atlantic, has just made a large 
chart, resuming his researches. Of the 1,675 buoys launched me- 
thodically upon different points between Europe and America, 146 
have thus far reappeared along the coasts of Norway, England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Morocco, the Sahara, the Azores, Ma- 
deira, the Canaries, the West Indies, in mid-ocean, and in the Med- 
iterranean. A study of the probable routes followed by these 
buoys demonstrates the circular movement from left to right of 
the shallow waters of the North Atlantic around a point situated 
somewhere to the southwest of the Azores, The external band of 
this great whirlpool throws towards the northwest a branch that 
separates itself from the stream before the entrance into the Eng- 
lish Channel and goes to wash the shores of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Norway. Off the Straits of Gibraltar the current seems to give 
way accidentally to some strong force of west winds, for one single 
buoy was found in the Mediterranean, After flowing around the 
Canaries the stream goes towards the west and latér on joins the 
equatorial current and runs along by the smaller Antilles until it 
meets the Gulf Stream. 

If it is not agreeable to be killed in war it may be interesting 
to know the chances werun. A French military doctor has cal- 
culated that a combatant has one chance in seven of being 
wounded and one in forty-six of being killed. A general who 
knows the number of dead left on the field by his adversary can 
estimate the total loss of the enemy, as there are about seven 
wounded forone killed. In the war of 1870 there were seventeen 
times more soldiers wounded by rifle shot than by cannon balls. 


A few years ago the German railway companies were con- 
vinced that iron sleepers were superior to wooden ones. In 1885- 
86 there were laid on the German lines 2,462,000 new wooden 
sleepers and 1,007,152 iron ones; but in the following year there 
were only 868,262 iron sleepers used against 2,544,992 wooden 
ones. Last year there were 2,677,424 wooden sleepers laid and 
only 750,670 iron ones. The use of wood for sleepers seems, 


therefore, to be gradually increasing in Germany and the employ- 
ment of iron diminishing. The French railway companies have 
always opposed the use of iron sleepers in France, but they make 
less objection to them in Algeria, where the extreme heat renders 


their application more profitable. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


THE VALUE OF FORM. 
Atlantic Monthly for July. 

A NOTABLE thing in every work—poem, history, or novel— 
that has survived its own period, is perfection of form. It is that 
which has kept it. It is the amber that preserves the fly. I have 
no doubt that thousands of noble conceptions have been lost to us 
because of the inadequacy of their literary form. Certain it is 
that many thoughts and fancies, of no great value in themselves, 
have been made imperishable by the faultlessness of their setting. 
For example, if Richard Lovelace—whose felicities, by the way, 
were purely accidental—had said to Lucasta : ‘‘ Lucasta, my girl, I 
couldn’t think half so much of you as I do if I didn’t feel it my 
duty to enlist for the war. Do you catch on? ’—if Richard Love- 
lace, I repeat, had put it in that fashion, his commendable senti- 
ment would have been forgotten in fifteen minutes; but when he 
said— 

“‘T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more ”’— 
he gave to England a lyric that shall last longer than the Thames 
Embankment. The difference in the style of these two addresses 
to Lucasta illustrates just the difference there is between literature 
and that formless commonplace which certain of our critics sup- 
pose to be Life. 





THE TREASON OF “ FREE SHIPS.” 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., in North American Review. 

THE most serious objection, however, to the policy of having 
our vessels for the foreign trade built on the Clyde and the Tyne 
instead of at home,--for that is what the “free ship” policy 
means,—relates to our commercial independence and national 
security. The Nation cannot afford to have the vessels of our 
merchant marine built in foreign ship-yards. They must be built 
at home at whatever cost. If we should adopt the policy of re- 
lying upon the Clyde and the Tyne to build our vessels, what 
would be our situation if Great Britain should become involved 
in a war with a great naval power? Our commercial independ- 
ence requires that we should build our ships at home. 

More important still, our national safety demands this. Jef- 
ferson well said that numerous ship-yards, to which we can resort 
for the construction of cruisers and transports in time of war, are 
as essential to national safety as forts. 

On the assumption that the people and Congress regard an 
American merchant marine in the foreign trade, constructed in 
American ship-yards, as indispensable to commercial independ- 
ence and national security, there ought to be no serious difficulty 
in reaching an agreement on the more essential features of a 
policy which will secure this great national object. 





MORALS AT HARVARD. 
Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, in Atlantic Monthly. 

SINCE the time—some twenty years ago—when I became con- 
scious that I was taking part in one of the most interesting educa- 
tional experiments which has ever been carried on, I have endeav- 
ored to determine in what I may perhaps call a scientific way the 
results of the series of essays in the management of youth which 
we have been considering. Each year I have tried to secure an 
account as to the condition of the graduating class, and to com- 
pare it with my memory of the classes before. In most cases I 
have had some perscnal knowledge of about two-thirds of the 
number,—a knowledge apparently sufficient to justify me in mak- 
ing an estimate as to the status of each student, his moral tone, 
in part at least, and his intellectual fitness for the work of men. 
I have endeavored to reinforce this judgment by asking, in the 
case of almost every class, some graduate with whom I had been 
on intimate social relations to go over the list of his classmates, 
and tell me, not of course by name, but in a numerical way, how 
many of his fellows had morally suffered from their residence at 
the university. On the basis of these inquiries I have come to the 
conclusion that year by year, for two decades, the college has 
gained in its moral as much as in its educational tone. In the 
later classes, the cases of degradation, the instances in which the 
student has gone down during his college career, have been very 
rare. In the three last classes the estimates did not show more 
than from two to three per cent. of such failures. 





WOMEN IN SPAIN. 
Emilia Pardo Bazan, in The Fortnightly Review. 

IN Spain, middle class has a very wide signification. Its 
boundaries are so ill-defined that it embraces on the one hand the 
wife of the rich banker, who is middle class only because she is 
not of the aristocracy ; and, on the other, the wife of the tele- 
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graph. clerk or sub-lieutenant, who belongs to it only because she 
cannot be classed among the common people. To make the clas- 
sification somewhat more precise, we must base it on external cir- 
cumstances, and say that the woman who does not dress like the 
lower orders, who pays a man or maid-servant to wait upon her, 
and owns a little drawing-room in which to receive visitors, be- 
longs to the middle class. The smallest position under Govern- 
ment held by amember of the family, the very shadow of a claim, 
is seized on by the Spanish woman as a means of reckoning her- 
self among the “gentry,” and escaping from the ranks of the 
“ people ” properly so called. 

Every Spanish woman is anxious to prove that she is “ come 
of decent people,” and considers that a Government clerk on a 
very small salary, whose very means of existence are precarious, 
fulfills this condition better than any artisan whose skill lies in his 
hands, as, for instance, a silversmith, watchmaker or cabinet- 
maker. Even though in the house of the artisan life is easy, whilst 
in that of the Government clerk or soldier sordid poverty and 
hardships are the order of the day, the Spanish woman prefers the 
latter because, married to a captain or civil service clerk, she con- 
siders her position as a “lady ” assured. In this respect also the 
woman only adopts the masculine opinion. A civil service clerk 
with a salary of £60 a year can “cut a figure” in the “ beau 
monde,” can go to a ball and dance with duchesses. A cabinet- 
maker or grocer who gains by his work £200 or £400 a year will 
never belooked upon asa “gentleman.” . . . . 

The distiuguishing mark of a “ lady ” is to do nothing at all. 
And so, the daughters must remain mouldering under the paternal 
roof, forming a sort of convent of nuns without vocation ; watch- 
ing their youth slide by in sadness, knowing that it will be fol- 
lowed by an old age still more sad, reduced to live on bad and 
scanty food, so as to attain the two objects on which they found 
their sole hopes of a better future. Firstly, that their brothers 
may get a start in life, so as to be able “ some day ” to assist them. 
Secondly, that they may not be without the amount of dress neces- 
sary to enable them to present themselves “ respectably ” in pub- 
lic, and await the advent of the long-hoped-for husband who is to 
come to their relief. If he does not put in an appearance, no life 
can be more wretched than that of this young lady, condemned to 
poverty and idleness, or, at the best, to shame-faced labor, con- 
cealed as a crime, because the class in society to which she belongs 
would expel her from its ranks if it knew that she demeaned her- 
self by any other work than that of managing her household. 
Few, indeed, are the avocations which are open to women in 
Spain, but fewer still are the women of the middle class who can 
make up their minds to exercise them, A few years ago, a lady, 
Martina Castello, graduated in medicine. The illustrated papers 
published her portrait as that of a remarkable and singular fe- 
male. 





THE SACRIFICE TO THE SPOILS-GOD.' 


RESIDENT HARRISON has made great sacrifices to the god 
of spoil. No stronger statement of determination to wholly 
forsake this god could have been put into language than is found 
in the platform and in the letter of acceptance upon which Gen- 
eral Harrison was elected. Whatever his reasons, we may note 
that he has, to a startling extent, made propitiatory offerings at 
this altar. At the dictation of Quay he threw the huge Post-office 
Department to Wanamaker. After months of consultation with 
the Tom Platts of his party, he completed his cabinet without put- 
ting a man in it who had ever been known as anything but a 
spoilsman, and to this he added Tanner, Bell, and the unspeak- 
able Clarkson. Virginia was tossed to Mahone, Pennsylvania to 
Quay, New York to Platt, and other smaller districts to less pow- 
erful ravagers. But to the spoils-god all this was mere prepara- 
tion for the slaughter of something substantial ; and the slaughter 
came. Pearson went down against the protest of the entire re- 
form sentiment of the whole country. The foreign ministers were 
dispatched at a blow. Presidential postmasters are going by hun- 
dreds. Clarkson brings down his victims at the rate of a thousand 
a week, while under Tanner the pension boards walk the plank in 
a body. The railway mail service was for six weeks thrown open 
to the common pillage of Congressmen. Oberly was sacrificed, in 
spite of the determined effort to save him by a large combination 
of numbers and influence devoted to the Indian, and marshals, 
district-attorneys, collectors, messengers, laborers, and all man- 
ner of officers, innocent and guilty alike, have been led to the 
common shambles. 

The President knows the meaning of language as well as any 
man. He will not read the platform and letter of acceptance and say 
that his acts have been in accordance with them. Nor will he say 
that he has put in charge of offices within the civil service law 
men who were genuinely friendly to the law as he promised. 


1From the Civil Service Chronicle, (Indianapolis, Ind.), for June. 











But he will argue that his deviation was necessary to keep an all 
powerful god from devouring everything. We may as well look 
the matter in the face. From present indications, the President, 
under this fear, will continue his sacrifice until he has turned over 
something above a hundred thousand offices to his party. He 
could not possibly go faster than he is now going. What will be 
his reward? Instead of appeasing the god he has made him ten 
times angrier than ever. Congressmen hate the President, and 
there is scarcely a spoilsmen in Indiana who does not curse him 
roundly. The Republicans in this State are weaker by ten thous- 
and votes than they were on the day of the inauguration. We 
believe this to be generally true of all Republican States. The 
apparent intention is to complete the work quickly and leave a 
long time before the next presidential election for wounds to heal. 
There will doubtless be in 1892 a united and enthusiastic party 
machine resting upon official spoil. Some disappointed office- 
seekers may forget their grievances and join in with hope for the 
future. But it should not be forgotten that the turn of the next 
election will be given by a class of men who will hold any President 
or party responsible for failure to perform promises, and that this 
class is already larger by thousands than it was in 1888. In his 
fear of the Ingallses, the Mahones, the Platts, and the Quays the 
President may undervalue the strength of this class, but it is 
time to give the warning. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PLATO, LROoTAGORAS. With the Commentary of Hermann Sauppe. Trans- 
lated, with Additions, by James A. Towle. Pp. 179. $1.50. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. (English Men of Action.) Pp. 254. 
$0.60. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. By Warren Holden. Pp. 117. Philadelphia: Press 
of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN—NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall. Pp. 144. Paper. $0.25. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
THE CoMING ScHooL. By Ellen E. Kenyon. Pp. 146. $0.50. New York: 


Cassell & Co. 


IvAN ILyITCH, FAMILY HAPPINEsS, etc. (Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole.)—My CoNnFEssion.—By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Pp. 440, 242. 
Paper. $0.50 each. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

La SocrETE FRANCAISE AU DIx-SePTIEME SIECLE. Edited by Thomas 
Frederick Crane. Pp. 342. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





DRIFT. 


_s last week of the Verestchagin Exhibition at the Academy of Fine 

Arts, is announced. From Philadelphia the pictures will go to St. 
Louis, thence back to Europe, to be finally hung in a gallery especially 
built for them by M. Verestchagin in his native city of Novgorod. He has 
willed that after his death all his pictures and trophies of travel shall be 
gathered in this building and given to the city as a permanent exhibition, 
to be called the “ Verestchagin Studio and Museum.” There is to be one 
free day in every month, and the admission at other times will be ten co- 
pecks, a sum equal to 7? cents of American currency. The income derived 
in this way will form a charitable fund, which is to be distributed quar- 
terly among the widows and orphans of Novgorod, whose husbands and 
parents lost their lives while fighting Russia’s battles. 





The observatory which Governor Ladd of Rhode Island is going to give 
to Brown University will have the character of a memorial of his late wife. 
The building will cost from $25,000 to $30,000, and the governor will furn- 
ish i¢ with a telescope and other instruments (a complete set) of the best 
modern kind and make. He told President Robinson of his intention 
while sitting beside him at the alumnidinner. Apropos of the change of 
Presidents of the University, the Providence Journal fiercely attacks the 
management of the institution. Dr. Andrews is reported a broad-gauge 
man, it says, of liberal mind and aggressive temperament, in sympathy 
with the advanced ideas of modern educators. But Brown needs something 
more than a change of presidents, It lags far behind, is old-fogyish in cur- 
riculum, teaching, methods, and spirit, is out of touch with thetimes. ‘‘The 
whole atmosphere of the College,” continues our Providence contemporary, 
“is chilling to progress. Entirely apart from the presidency, there is in all 
the legislative and executive boards of the institution a spirit of narrow- 
ness and dogmatism, a predominance of ultra-conservative ideas, and an un- 
wise, but strongly-rooted, hostility to progress.” 





The sole and only move for the passage of the (Suffrage-Tax] Amend- 
ment came from the politicians of the Quay-Cooper-Harrity-Kisner dyn- 
asty, who hoped, by the repeal of the two features alluded to, to relieve 
the political machine of the payment of a large sum every two years in 
taxes and to be able to colonize voters. There was not the slightest differ- 
ence between the politicians of both parties. They were alike in favor of 
the Amendment for the benefits which would accrue to their trade. They 
wanted to avoid the payment of taxes and manipulate and direct the in- 
fluence of voters. They failed in both, and the people are to be congratu- 
lated on the result.—Doylestown ( Pa.) Intelligencer. 








A Dry, Raspine CouGu, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
— parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or 4 
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WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


3008 HILLBORN ¢ co, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. . 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 














21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Pacace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 


Four Trips per Week Between 
DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 
Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
Huron Way Ports, 

Week Day Between 


Every 
DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept, 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, Micu., 


Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











MANUFACTURERS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINes, chilled or not chilled. 

















Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. . 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

A*‘AS. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, 


James V. Watson, 
Asa 8. Wing. 








DRY GOODS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
es. og Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


--: DRY :GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 





STREETS. 











